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GOOD WORDS.—XL. 


The sure guide of experience teaches us that no 
religious community can permanently flourish with- 
out the stimulation of strong, thoughtful, pene- 
trating ministry, baptized in the power of the 
Holy Spirit. Joun Witnetm Rowntree. 


SILENT GROWTH. 
The trees grow silently, and God alone 
Can hear the sap rise to the budding shoot, 
And hear, how in the daytime and the night, 
The brown earth nourishes the hidden root. 


Our senses are so dull, else could we hear 

The young grass breaking through the dampened mold, 
And hear the dew fall on the barren fields, 

And white frosts gather when the nights are cold. 


All silently the little streak of dawn 
Grows into some faint haze of softest gray, 
Gray turns to pearl until, in garments white, 
All gloriously comes forth the perfect day. 


The bud becomes a flower; the flower, a fruit; 
The silken leaves all silently unfold; 

The dainty bud, it slips its slender sheath 
And noiselessly puts on its dress of gold. 


All human growth is silent to our ears, 
And but brings out some great, eternal plan 
That, perfected, runs through the rounded years, 
The stage of youth, the high estate of man. 


Within its narrow bounds, expands and grows, 
The soul shut in by common walls of clay, 
Too narrow are the confines, and at length, 
It spreads its unseen wings and flies away. 


O power of God! it speaks in these dumb ways; 
Great moving force, unseen and never still, 
That in mysterious, hidden ways comes down 
To work in silence, Heaven’s eternal will. 
—Jeannette La Flamboy. 


PRESENT-DAY BIBLE STUDY. 

[Address by Rufus M. Jones, of Haverford College, editor of 
The American Friend, at Friends’ General Conference, Toronto, 
Eighth month, 1904.] 

No other book in human history has so profoundly 
influenced the race as has the Bible. It has been an 
incaleulable factor toward progress in all lands that 
are civilized. It is probably not too much to claim, 
if we say that the Bible has done more than any other 
single thing to promote Anglo-Saxon supremacy in 
the world, and to produce the virile moral power of 
these dominant peoples. 

It has left an indelible mark upon almost every 
great literary creation since Dante. It has inspired 
the greatest masterpieces of art in the world, and its 
power has been felt in many of the noblest musical 
creations. It has been the formative book in the life 
of the children of all Protestant peoples, while the 
greatest statesmen of England and America have owed 
a great debt, both to its lofty diction and to its sublime 
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ideals. I need only name John Bright and Abraham 
Lincoln. It has nourished men of the strenuous life 
who have had large problems to attack, and it has also 
stayed and comforted millions of men and women as 
they have traveled the descending slopes of life. It 
has lived on through dark ages and through scientific 
ages. It has stood all the siftings which have weeded 
out many great books. It has been brought from the 
Orient and planted in the life of a Western people. It 
meets human needs equally well in every soil, in every 
clime, in every age. It is an wonian book. Pentecost 
is a dim historie date, but this Book still speaks mes- 
sages of the Spirit in almost every known language, 
and to people of every latitude and of every color. It 
tinds a people low and degraded; it kindles them with 
new hopes and creates within them the forces of a new 
civilization. It finds a generation formal and dead; it 
rouses its readers and starts a revival or a reformation 
that works changes through a continent. Why is this ¢ 
What makes this Book so unique? It is because this 
Book reveals God and man. It voices the divine pur- 
pose, and it comes out of the very deepest life of man. 


“Out from the heart of Nature rolled 
The burden of the Bible old.” 


It has everywhere marks of divine power, and it is an 
inexhaustible mine of human experience—of human 
experience in the divine life. It makes plain the un- 
escapable laws of the moral and spiritual world work- 
ing themselves out in the lives of individuals and na- 
tions—the moral and spiritual gravitation of the 
world. It grips the conscience as no other book does. 
Its most ancient chronicles are as fresh and full of sug 
gestion bearing on modern life as though they were 
written yesterday, and there never was such biogra- 
phy for revealing character—done often in a thumb- 
nail sketch! The power and spiritual authority of 
the Bible are as unmistakable as the energy of the 
sun. They no more need special defense than the 
laws of electricity do! 


But spite of all this, the present generation is grow- 


ing up for the most part ignorant of the Bible. It is 
not being taught in any adequate way to the millions 
of children in our own country. Every test which is 
made of school children or of college students reveals 
the fact that, with here and there a brilliant excep- 
tion, for the most part profound ignorance of the 
Bible prevails. Allusions to it are not understood, 
and it exercises but slight influence in the formation 
of thought and language. Reasons for this situation 
are easy to find, and they should be looked at square- 
lv. In the first place, the Bible has no standing at 
all in the public school curriculum. Every other 
great culture-literature of the world is taught—except 
this, which is incomparably the greatest. This is not 
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taught, for fear, peradventure, that the children 
should imbibe some religious ideas! And religious 
ideas are falsely supposed to be necessarily sectarian. 
Then secondly, which is much more serious, it is not 
taught in the home—not even in the Christian home. 
It is formally read in many homes, but it becomes a 
real possession for the children in almost no homes. 
The general excuse would be that there is no time for 
it. That always means that we do not want to do it, 
or at least prefer something else, for there is always 
time for the things which we consider essential to the 
welfare and happiness of the home. I can hardly 
think of anything which would transform the modern 
home more than a half hour daily devoted to actual 
Bible study with the whole family assembled. But it 
has not come yet. 

The most serious of all the Bible has been often 
presented in such an artificial, strained and dogmatic 
way—its words have so often been thrown into strong 
contrast with the generally accepted teachings of sci- 
ence and history, that many thoughtful young per- 
sons have questioned its value altogether, and. have 
quietly treated it as a negligible quantity—a situa: 
tion which will continue so long as it is taught in dog- 
matic fashion. Finally, the Bible School, or Sunday 
School which offers Bible teaching to the masses one 
hour in the week is still in its swaddling clothes. 
There is no question that even as it is, it is a great 
force in our modern society. Robert Raikes, who 
originated the modern Sunday School movement, 
valled it “an effort at civilization,” and so it is. It 
does make a difference in the two nations that there 
are over 12,000,000 persons in the Sunday School in 
America while there are only 3,400 in the Sunday 
Schools of Spain. It has, too, been one of the great- 
est feeders to the church that has existed during the 
last hundred years. But we may as well realize at 
once that the Sunday School problem is far from 
solved. Here is the view of a recent critic of it: 








What do the majority of the families of a congregation ex- 
pect the Sunday School to do for their children? Almost 
nothing. Do they care whether the Sunday School does or 
does not take an important part in the religious education and 
moral training of their children? Hardly at all. Commonly, 
the hopes and expectations of parents who send or permit their 
children to attend Sunday Schools do not rise much above the 
level of the Chinese laundryman who goes to a mission Sunday 
School to learn the English language. They hope their chil- 
dren will make some pleasant acquaintances and share with 
them some refining influences, that they will learn to sing, get 
some slight acquaintance with the Bible, keep out of mischief 
on Sunday. and get on the right side of the social line which 
divides decent church-goers from the multitude, which has no 
holy day, and get some pleasure which will make Sunday less 
dreary and monotonous. But, excepting in each congregation 
a few men and women of rare devotion and radiant faith, no- 
body seems to know or care whether the Sunday School shall 
have for its final cause picnics and dancing parties, or serve 
its high purpose as a training school. 


These words are extreme, and hardly fair to the 
serious purpose in the movement. But, neverthe- 
less, it must not be overlooked or ignored that the 
Bible School, as it now is, is much poorer than it 
ought to be. and far less efficient than the situation 
demands. One is astonished to find how little infor- 


mation the ordinarv Bible School pupil has gained. 
It is rare, indeed, that he possesses, after years in the 
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Bible School, any actual knowledge of the develop- 
ment of the Hebrew commonwealth, of the practical 
work of the prophets, of the life and teachings of 
Christ, or of the construction of the Apostolic Church 
and the problems which its founders faced. A mass 
of confused ideas, formed from a desultory study of 
isolated fragments of the Bible, eut out of their set- 
ting, is the most one finds. It is almost impossible 
that there ever should be any thoroughly educational 
Bible teaching, so long as it is studied in this atomic 
fashion. Nearly every pedagogical maxim is defied, 
and it is little wonder that the ordinary flesh and blood 
boy comes through with such meagre gains or that he 
concludes, as many a boy does, that the Bible is an 
uninteresting book for which he cares very little. The 
most solemn fact which we can face is this: that very 
much of our present Bible teaching has this dreadful 
result. Any subject taught in an isolated way and 
with antiquated methods would produce the same 
effect. But when the boy takes a dislike to chemis- 
try or to algebra it may leave him much as he was be- 
fore. But when he forms a dislike for the Bible it 
will almost certainly affect his entire moral and spir- 
itual life. It is therefore our solemn duty to find out 
the wisest ways of teaching the Bible to the children 
who come to us. There is perhaps no Christian task 
more urgent to-day than the adequate teaching of the 
Bible to the children and youth of our time, so that 
they may really feel its power and be influenced by 
its matchless ideals. 


The rest of my address must be devoted to practi- 
cal suggestions toward this end. I have somewhat im- 
plied that the aim of Bible teaching is the imparta- 
tion of information. That is not its primal aim. The 
knowledge-result is secondary. The end of all Bible 
School work is to bring the pupils into a real and liv- 
ing relation to God. The goal is the making of life 
formation rather than information; the moving of the 
heart and will rather than the filling of the head with 
facts. But this is the important point to remember, 
that the heart and will are reached and moved main- 
ly through the intellect. It is the discovery of an in- 
sight, the power of an idea that finally affects a life 
and shapes a will. If you want a boy to become some- 
thing, or to do something, you must first make him see 
something. You cannot command the emotions or 
the will. You do not produce character by telling a 
person that he ought to be good. You help him dis- 
cover concrete things to do which appeal to him, and 
in doing them his character is formed as a by-product. 
You want your child to be religious? You must 
make him fascinated with characters which embody 
religion, and you must help him form ideas which will 
move him toward a larger life. If this is true, the 
First-day School, the Bible Class, will be religiously 
effective in proportion as it is educationally efficient. 
If it does not make the characters of the Bible real 
and vivid, they will have little or no transforming in- 
fluence over the pupils. If it fails to form in the 
pupils’ mind ideas which move him it will either leave 
him where he was, or more likely, bored and blasé 
with the pious maxims and ethical platitudes which 
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have been showered upon him in profusion. The 
first principle of good teaching is, “Approach every 
subject along a line of interest.” There never was any 
good teaching which violated that principle. If you 
do not know enough about child life to discover its 
native interests and to make them starting points for 
your teaching, then avoid a class of children as you 
would avoid doctoring a disease of which you knew 
nothing. You absolutely cannot teach if you can- 
not pull the threads of interest. There are certain 
things that are natively interesting. Almost any- 
thing dramatic, with the outcome uncertain, is inter- 
esting. Trains of events with sudden surprises will 
always hold attention. Situations which call for dar- 
ing and heroic action will do it. Put your abstract 
truth into a concrete example, and see how quickly 
the truth which you have been trying in vain to teach 
is caught. 

Now there never was a book so filled with native- 
ly interesting things as is the Bible. Its story 
material is unsurpassed. The trouble with 
most teachers is that they cannot refrain from 
moralizing. It is much more injurious to give 
a moral to a child than it is to give money 
to a beggar. Let your story suggest its own 
moral. ‘Trust your bright child to discover the signi- 
ficance of your story, and if he fails to see it conclude 
that you failed to tell it well or that it was too old for 
him. All the earlier teaching should be in narrative 
form, and there should be no attempt whatever to 
supply the child with ready-made ideas which belong 
to mature life or with religious conceptions which be- 
The child must to some de- 


long to the adult mind. 
gree travel through the stages through which the race 
has gone, and the narratives of primitive life which 
abound in the Old Testament are admirably suited to 


him. (The best book I know for the youngest class 
is “Bible Stories for Children,” by Sarah Dawes, 
Crowell & Co.) . 
For classes that have passed the story period the 
natural material is biography, in which the Bible is 
unsurpassingly rich. There never were such lives for 
suggesting the outcome of good and evil deeds. They 
are full of graphic, dramatic situations, and abound in 
heroic episode. There comes a period in early life 
when the boy delights in battle and in the destruction 
of persons who are mean and tyrannical. Here are 
characters which would appeal to his native interests, 
and at the same time would prepare him for appre- 
ciating higher victories than those of giant strength 
and mere force, for there is a dawning of the spiritual 
in all these biographical narratives of the Old Testa- 
ment. Get them well interested in such actual hu- 
man experiences, and they will begin to discover how 
the life of God is manifesting itself in the lives of 
men. It is entirely wrong to lug in modern theologi- 
eal schemes and doctrines into these simple stories of 
primitive life, or to treat the incidents as types of New 
Testament events. They are rather pictures out of 
the actual life of man as he was groping after the in- 
finite Father—-they are the raw material of religion 
in all stages of formation. The teaching of Christ 
and of Paul must come much later, but early child- 
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hood is the period for the simple life story of the 
Saviour and for forming an actual acquaintance with 
Paul, the Roman traveler, whose experiences will in- 
terest the dullest pupil if they are well presented. 
Remember that all young persons must have pictorial 
material. For instance, they must know just where 
Tarsus was; what the city looked like; what the in- 
habitants did for a living; whether there was skating 
there in the winter; what kind of a school Paul went 
to; how he came to go to Jerusalem; what he would 
see there. Every conceivable interest must be woven 
in to catch and fix attention, and to make the figure 
real. In the work upon the life of Christ advantage 
must be taken of everything which will make the 
teaching vivid and real and interesting. The geogra- 
phy of Palestine must be made thoroughly clear. 
Bethlehem, Nazareth, Jerusalem, the Jordan must be 
made as real as the places the pupils know at home. 
Who were the Pharisees, how did they dress, why 
were they so strict, what made them hostile to Jesus? 
Who were publicans, why were they disliked? How 
did the Romans govern colonies? Everything which 
draws upon the interests of school children should be 
made use of. Every time the pupil’s own knowledge 
is utilized it increases his interest, and before he knows 
it ‘he will be intensely interested in the great central 
Personality himself, and he will find himself drawn 
by the marvelous attraction of the mighty life. For 
children beyond fifteen the most interesting studies 
will be the historical development of Israel as a com- 
monwealth and a kingdom, or the causes of the down- 
fall of the kingdom, or the return and reconstruction 
of the nation. There are books enough nowadays to 
make such courses possible, and they are sure to rouse 
interest if they are properly directed. The result will 
be not only much valuable information, but also, bet- 
ter still, the discovery of the great divine principles 
which were wrought out in the life of Israel—princi- 
ples which are eternally true. The studies of the past 
will furnish facts for awakening present ideas of God 
and the true life. None of this work can be done by 
the antiquated system of using isolated passages. The 
Bible itself, together with up-to-date books on Israel, 
and on the characters of the Bible, should be used, and 
the old-fashioned “ lesson quarterly ” consigned to the 
oblivion which it deserves. It has been a miserable 
crutch ever since it was invented. When, finally, the 
proper age comes for studying the spiritual message of 
the Bible—the message of prophets,of Job, of Christ, 
of Paul, of John, of the Epistle to Hebrews—a serious 
attempt must be made to study each book in its his- 
torical setting. Isaiah will forever be a closed book 
to the person who does not correlate the words with 
the occasions which called them forth. There is no 
excuse any longer for the blind ignorance about the 
prophets which has generally prevailed. There are 
books enough within easy reach, and few subjects will 
better repay study. Paul’s epistles simply cannot be 
understood apart from the local situations which 
called them forth, and all the old familiar texts take 
on new and deeper meaning as soon as we discover the 
actual problems with which he is dealing and the 
questions which he is answering. It is doubtful if any 
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piece of writing of similar length exists in the world 
which so teems with vital interests, and so quivers 
with the pulse beat of a noble human heart, or which 
is so freighted with significance for an understanding 
of eternal spiritual issues as the Epistle to the Gala- 
tians, and yet how many of us who have casually read 
it from boyhood or studied little isolated chunks of it 
have ever realized the momentous issues involved in 
these glowing pages. 

Every message of truth rises out of some actual con- 
crete situation. When Christ said, “ Blessed are the 
poor in spirit,” He was dealing with actual persons, 
whom He contrasted with self-satisfied men whose aim 
in life was too small for them ever to feel poverty of 
spirit—i.e., a vision of unrealized life. When He 
talked of “ the weary and heavy-laden,” He was deal- 
ing with actual labor conditions and social situations 
which have their counterpart to-day. The more you 
understand the cause of the weariness and unrest, the 
better you realize the meaning of His remedy for 
them. The Sermon on the Mount has fallen on deaf 
ears generation after generation because its words 
have been cut apart from the conditions of life and so- 
ciety which made them so significant to those who 
heard them. The great words have been turned into 
bloodless abstractions. Let a class spend a year on 
this sermon, using the splendid literature of our time, 
which helps reproduce the life and expectations of 
those times, and see what new wine will swell out the 
sides of the old bottles! All successful teaching uses 
the laboratory method. The teacher or instructor 
produces before the eyes of his students the facts, and 
then the conclusions force themselves home. Instead 
of giving a ready-made idea, you let the facts suggest 
it. The student wins it for himself, and then he prizes 
it. All this is possible in Bible classes from the low- 
est grades to the highest. The teacher’s business is 
to get a situation before the class. It may be a story: 
it may be a character; it may be an episode in a life; 
an event or movement in history; it may be the na- 
tional expectation, or the existing social conditions. 
As soon as they are placed before the minds for which 
they are adapted those minds will do the rest; and the 
point will drive itself home. But let nobody think 
that such teaching can be done without preparation. 
Good things never do themselves. They require 
prayer and infinite pains—not one, without the other. 
Most certainly one ought to leave such things alone 
or do them well. You would blame a doctor who 
came to your sick child and acted on the supposition 
that he had no time to diagnose the case, and so gave 
whatever medicine he happened to have in his chest! 
Is it less important to deal wisely with the soul than 
with the body? TI believe not. If you want to make 
your pupils care for the Bible you must carry then 
beyond the words of the book, and you must make 
them feel the attraction of its life and spirit. Your 
teaching will be of little use unless you can make the 
issues of life and death, of joy and woe, of earth and 
heaven rise before your class so that they seem as real 
as the law of gravitation does in the physics class. Re- 
ligion is as natural to a child as the instinct to walk 
or to speak. But no child would ever learn to walk, 


or to speak alone. He learns by imitation. He learns 
because somebody co-operates with his “ budding ” 
impulse to walk. 

After the budding period for these functions has 
passed it is almost impossible to teach the operations. 
The religious instinct has its budding period, its psy- 
chological moment. That is the heaven-given oppor- 
tunity for making the great attainment. The mother, 
the father, and the Bible School teacher should en- 
deavor to learn how to guide the little soul in its mo- 
mentous attempts to find its way home—to its real 
home—where there is abundance of life and joy, and 
where the Father is. 

My subject calls for a consideration of Bible teach- 
ing; (a) in the family, (b) in the school, and (c) in the 
First-day School. IT have so far been speaking of the 
work and methods of the First-day School, because at 
present that is the one institution which is trying to 
grapple with the need of the hour. Home study of 
the Bible will always be correlated with the work of 
the First-day School, and rightly so. As fast as we 
ean get the First-day School on right lines we shall 
raise the standard of home work, and best of all we 
shall get, some day, a generation of fathers and moth- 
ers who will know how to interest their little children 
in the Bible, which at present is a sad lack, and who 
will be able to interpret these world-old narratives in 
such a way that they will not come into collision with 
all the child learns in his history class and in his scei- 
ence lessons. 

One of the best things which can be done at home 
—particularly in busy homes—is to conduct a vital 
Bible reading every day with the assembled family. 
The passage to be read should be selected with great 
care. It should contain some great universal message 
about God or man, and be read in such a way that it 
will put the soul into a devotional attitude. The 
father who has carefully read and meditated upon the 
passage before he reads it with his family will find 
that he will read it with clearer meaning, and that its 
effect will be increased. Some time, let us devoutly 
hope, the home is to be a nursery for genuine spirit- 
ual life. Some time it will be discovered that the 
culture of the spirit is at least as important as the 
servant problem, or as urgent as the mastery of the 
latest fashion-plates! It will dawn upon us some fine 
day that little children are amazingly sensitive to 
ideals, and that they know without being told whether 
their fathers and mothers are supremely interested 
in making a living, in making a show, or in making 
a life. These things are contagious, and the way to 
make the children care for the things of the spirit is 
actually to care for them yourself. As fast as the 
desire to carry true ideals of life into the hearts of 
the little ones prevails, the Bible will come into its 
right place in the home. “ What does God do the 


fourth hour of the day?” asks the Talmud, and the 
answer is, “ He teaches little children, and let all the 
fathers of the city teach little children.” 

The place of the Bible in the school must be very 
briefly treated. My own view is this: The Bible wil! 
never be properly taught to our youth until it is 
taught to them by professional educators. Think of 
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leaving astronomy and physics to be taught by un- 
trained and unskilled volunteers. Think of the 
progress which would be made with Greek and Latin 
if they were taught once a week by teachers who pos- 
sessed enthusiasm to be sure, but who knew only 
what they had chanced to pick up by a little desultory 
reading. 

Our Scriptures contain the siftings of ten cen- 
turies of literature, produced by the spiritual leaders 
of our planet. There is here every form of litera- 
ture known to man. It is intricately mixed with the 
prevailing moral ideas of the various periods from 
which it came, and it reflects the changing events of 
earth history. Under the old method of allegorizing 
almost anybody could teach it; under the new method 
of historical interpretation it requires profound 
knowledge of ancient history and ancient literature 
to teach it well, and to make its pages grow real and 
vivid as they should. Every Friends’ school or col- 
lege should make a business of teaching the Bible, 
and should put this work in the hands of the best 
teacher in the institution—a man with an enthusiasm 
and passion for his work, and, with these qualities, a 
knowledge of his subject equal at least to that of the 
classical master, and of course possessed of teaching 
power, without which knowledge is sounding brass 
and a clanging cymbal. 

The great changes which the scientifie method of 
study has forced upon thinking people during the 
last generation make it of the first importance now 
that the Bible should be taught by men and women 
who can find the permanent and eternal in the long 
story of the divine education and discipline of man. 
The time has passed for fastening the primitive ideas 
of the universe upon our children as though they 
were final views to test science by. That we do not 
want. We want instead the revelation of God, the 
unalterable qualities of a true life, the way to the 
Father. It requires no ordinary teacher to do that 
work. But what are our Friends’ schools for? They 
exist to do something which the public school cannot 
do, or does not do as well. Here is a definite mis- 
sion, worth doing well, and when we have worked out 
this mission the public schools will have discovered 
that it can be done. 


INHUMANITY AS A CURE FOR CRIME. 


(Continued from last week.) 


Another form of inhumanity is still more com- 
mon. It does not consist in inflicting positive pain, 
but in depriving prisoners of things which are essen- 
tial to their life and health. So we still have jails and 
prisons in which men are deprived of fresh air and 
life, and this form of inhumanity exists in some of 
the most enlightened States. Take my own State, 
for instance, the State of New York. We have had 
for more than seventy-five years at Sing Sing one of 
the worst prisons in the country. Again and again 
it has been proclaimed a “ disgrace to civilization ” 
by our Superintendent of State Prison, by the mem- 
bers of the State Commission of Prisons and by the 
Prison Association of New York. Its cells, into 
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which for seventy-five years no direct ray of sunlight 
ever entered, are more like niches in a tomb than 
places for living human beings. It is only within the 
last two years, as the result of repeated agitation, that 
we have succeeded in getting large windows put in 
the outer walls; but the cell structure still remains. 
As the result of dampness and darkness many a man 
who has been to Sing Sing for larceny has been sen- 
tenced to death. This sentence has not been pro- 
nounced in the court, and the judge did not know he 
was inflicting it, but in many cases tuberculosis hae 
followed as certainly as commitment has followed 
sentence. Enlightened humane sentiment demands 
that prisoners should not be robbed of their health 
any more than of their life. Good health is an essen- 
tial basis for industrial success, which is one element 
in moral recovery. 

It used to be thought, before the therapeutic value 
of work was recognized, that a sentence of a prisoner 
to hard labor was an augmentation of the punish- 
ment. We are coming to see more clearly that a sen- 
tence to idleness is vastly more cruel than a sentence 
to a reasonable amount of productive and educative 
labor. Yet this sentence to idleness under which 
thousands of prisoners are deprived of one of the 
most important of all moral influences, is nowhere 
more deplorable than in the State of New York. In 
the penitentiary at Rochester you may see one hun- 
dred men in one room and seventy-five in another sit- 
ing in absolute idleness under the watcheare of a 
keeper; and this absurd punishment is inflicted under 
the assumption so unfortunately embodied in our 
State Constitution that if these men labored in prison 
they might compete with free labor outside. In 
our jails the conditions are even worse, not only 
are prisoners deprived of work, but they are deprived 
of physical exercise in the open air and they are ex- 
posed to another form of cruelty, the cruelty of 
moral contamination. This is the inevitable result of 
promiscuous intercourse. If to compel a prisoner to 
contract tuberculosis by shutting him up in a small 
cell with a man who has the disease is an indefensible 
form of cruelty, it is equally indefensible and cruel 
to expose a young offender to moral contamination 
by shutting him up with a hardened offender. 

These and other practices still common and still 
deplorable show that inhumanity has not yet been 
eradicated from our penal system. 


But the incontestable verdict of history, whether 
ancient or modern, is that inhumanity is not and can- 
not be a cure for crime. All the way down the cor- 
ridors of time for more than twenty centuries are re- 
sounding voices which say unto us: “ And yet I show 
unto thee a more excellent way.” It is the way of 
prevention, the way of reformation. The illumined 
prophets of the world whose vision clarified with the 
inner light perceived the relation of cause and con- 
sequence, have pointed to the more excellent way. 
Plato saw it, and one of his dialogues shows the in- 
dignation of a son who indicts his own father for 
allowing a prisoner to die of exposure and neglect. 
The prisoner was a murderer, but in the mind of 
Plato this furnished no reason why society should fail 
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in its duty towards the criminal because he had failed 
in his duty toward a fellow being. The Emperor 
Julian, in one of his letters, said: “ There are differ- 
ent forms of philanthropy, and the way to treat the 
offender is as a schoolmaster deals with his pupils, to 
discipline them so as to correct them.” 

In the New Penology of our day the most import- 
ant of all efforts is the effort we are making to enlarge 
the area of prevention. Jesus said, “ Suffer little 
children to come unto me.” His disciples did not 
seem to think children of very much importance. It 
is only in recent years that we are beginning to see 
that children are of immense importance. One of 
the most remarkable judicial movements that has 
ever taken place in the United States, a movement 
which has been set in motion in the last four years, 
is a recognition of this fact. I refer to the move- 
ment for the establishment of children’s courts. Al- 
ready some thirteen States have projected laws. This 
movement is immensely significant. It means that 
society is entering into a new epoch of consciousness. 
Hitherto we have held that the child was or was not 
responsible for a certain act, and the court. has had to 
determine the fact. But ‘now we are learning that 
antecedent to the question of the responsibility of the 
child is the question of the responsibility of society. 
We are learning that it is useless to invent laws or 
machinery to repress crime so long as society per- 
petuates conditions which create crime. We are com- 
ing to see the inter-relation of our efforts to improve 
social welfare. The restriction of child labor, the 


multiplication of public parks, children’s gardens, 
vacation schools, recreation piers and yards, boys’ 
clubs, manual training schools, kindergartens, and all 
the work of the settlements, have a direct and im- 


portant bearing on the reduction of crime. With the 
multiplication of these agencies fewer children come 
under the grasp of the law; when they do come under 
the grasp of the law, the juvenile court is another 
instrumentality for increasing the area of prevention. 
The essential and supreme object of the juvenile 
court is to save the child. In saving the child there 
‘an be no doubt that we are saving society. 

The most potent instrumentality in the salvation 
of the child who has come under the grasp of the law 
is the probation officer and the probation system. 
The resources of the judge are not inclined to com- 
mitting an offender to prison or even to a juvenile 
reformatory. With the right kind of a probation 
officer a large percentage of such cases can be cor- 
rected without withdrawal from society at all. Dur- 
ing the year 1903, 7,647 children were arraigned in 
the children’s court of New York. Of these, 1,012 
were discharged, no formal complaint being taken, 
and 1,807 were acquitted after complaint; 2,748 
were placed on suspended sentence after conviction, 
and 167 were released by payment of fine. Thus we 
have a total of 5,734 who were released; 1,117 chil- 
dren were placed on parole, and of these only 148 
were afterwards committed. Only about one-fourth 
of the number convicted were sent to juvenile insti- 
tutions, and not one of these 7,647 children, all under 
sixteen years of age, were committed to prison. 
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Save the children, is the ery of the children’s 
courts. 

We have found, too, that if probation may be ap- 
plied to children under sixteen, it may be applied 
advantageously to those who are over that age—to 
offenders from sixteen to twenty, and from twenty to 
thirty years of age. Indeed, no absolute line can be 
drawn at any age. Of several hundred cases of per- 
sons convicted of committing felony, and placed on 
probation under the custody of the Prison Associa- 
tion of New York, ninety per cent. are doing well. 
The average age of these offenders is about twenty- 
four years. Thus better results were obtained from 
putting them on probation than from sending them 
to prison, a clear proof that imprisonment would be 
a worse method to deal with in such cases. Probation 
work is thus partially preventive and partially cor- 
rective. It corrects the first mistake of the offender 
and prevents him from falling into habits which lead 
to crime. It prevents him, too, from being sentenced 
to jails and prisons where criminals are manufac- 
tured. 

Where preventive means and probation do not suc- 
ceed, and it is necessary to withdraw the offender 
from society, we are learning that correction is bet- 
ter than punition. The discipline may be hard, but 
it must be a discipline that corrects, not one that de- 
stroys; it must be animated with hope, permeated 
with merey and administered in love. Every year 
more than four hundred cases from the Elmira Re- 
formatory are placed on parole in the custody of the 
Association I represent. More than eighty per cent. 
of those cases turn out well. Results are secured 
which could not be obtained by ordinary prison 
methods. 

It is marvelous how the resources of society 
against crime are increased when we abandon the 
theory and practice of retaliation, retribution and re- 
pression, and substitute the forces of prevention and 
correction. ‘Then all the resources of education, all 
the incentives of industry, the inspirations of hope, 
the sense of obligation and the strength of* affection 
are brought to bear upon the prison with magic 
effect. We have not yet half realized what an enor- 
mous force is at our command for the redemption of 
society. We are now discovering that the great sen- 
timents which are sometimes treated as if they were 
elements of weakness, are, after all, the strongest 
forces of the universe. We can apply now the most 
rigid scientific tests to these sentiments as to other 
moral forces, and can show that as light is more 
potent than darkness, so the warmth of the great hu- 
mane sentiments is more vivifying than the coldness 
of moral neglect or the destructive forces of cruelty 
and hate. Love is still the greatest thing in the 
world, and no victories wrought on human battle- 
fields can equal those victories of peace which have 
been won in the name of love. 

At the beginning of the last century a quiet little 
woman in a plain dress came to be a great force in 
the history of benevolence. Beginning to work in a 
neglected English prison, the influence of her life 
and spirit soon radiated beyond the prison walls. It 
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passed across the channel, it kindled a new spirit on 
the continent, and at last this consecrated Quaker 
woman was summoned by kings and queens to bring 
to them her message of love and redemption. It is a 
striking illustration of the great force that may be 
exerted by a single personality. When I hear people 
saying that the work of the Society of Friends is 
done, I think of the work of Elizabeth Fry, and how 
much she would find to do if she were still here. 
That life was fruitful and beneficent. She helped to 
teach the world that cruelty and hate could not do 
the work of love and devotion. Her mission is not 
yet wholly accomplished, and will not be until the 
spirit of retribution and hate and cruelty are ban- 
ished and the spirit of justice, of merey, hope, faith 
and love reign in its place. 


CAUSES OF THE CRUSADES. 
FRIENDS’ CHRISTIAN HISTORY LESSONS.- 


Read Isaiah, x., 5-19. 


No. 35. 


Thus saith Jehovah unto the house of Israel, Seek ye me and 
ye shall live, but seek not Bethel, nor enter into Gilgal—Amos, 


va. 4, &. 


In an earlier lesson we have considered the grow- 
ing superstition among the Christian churches, dis- 
playing itself in the worship of relics, pictures, im- 
ages and so-called sacred places. The controversy as 
to the worship of images between the East and the 
West did not touch the foundations of this supersti- 
tion, being, or at least soon becoming, a mere parti- 
san difference between two factions. Naturally relics 
and places associated with the life and death of Jesus 
held the highest place among objects of veneration; 
and very early pilgrimages to the Holy Land came 
to be regarded as of the greatest efficacy in insuring 
forgiveness of sin, and future happiness. There did 
not lack the voices of wise and thoughtful men raised 
in warning against the materialism of such hopes, 
and pointing to repentance and holy life as right 
ideals. But so long as human nature strives to get 
what it wants at the lowest possible price, so long will 
cheap methods of salvation command the popular ap- 
proval and usage. The pilgrimage was by no means 
easy or lacking in danger. The road was long, and 
the enemies by the way were many. The holy land 
Was successively in the hands of Romans, Persians, 
Greeks and Saracens. The Persians, and again the 
Saracens, were hostile and slaughtered many of the 
pilgrims; but in time the hostility of the latter wore 
away, and travelers were allowed considerable free- 
dom in visiting the sacred places. The numbers of 
the pilgrims constantly increased. In 1054 the 
Bishop of Cambray started with 3,000; in 1064 the 
Archbishop of Mayence set out with 10,000, nearly 
half of whom lost their lives on the way. The incen- 
tives were many—the novelty and interest of travel, 
the desire for knowledge, the opportunities for trade 
—but chief of all was doubtless the great promises 
made by the Church. Great criminals were forgiven 
and even sainted as reward for the journey; no crime 
was so great that pardon might not be won by re- 
peated pilgrimages. 
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In the eleventh century the perils of the way were 
increased enormously by the conquest of Palestine by 
the Turks. These nomadie peoples, nearly related to 
the Tartars and Cossacks of our time, had been mov- 
ing gradually toward Southwestern Asia for genera- 
tions. In this period they had been converted to the 
Mohammedan faith, but as in the case of wholesale 
conversions to Christianity, there was little change 
in their natures. 


They continued cruel, predatory, 
sensual, 


In the eleventh century the Seljuk Turks 
conquered Persia, occupied Southwestern Asia, and 
even threatened the Greek empire at Constantinople. 
It seemed as if Europe, saved by Charles Martel from 
Mohammedan conquest by way of Spain in the eighth 
century, was destined to fall by Mohammedan inva- 
sion from the East. In 1093 Jerusalem was ecap- 
tured, and all privileges which had been granted to 
the Christians by the Saracens were withdrawn by 
the fanatical conquerors. But the Turkish power 
was weakened by divisions, and in fear, indignation 
and superstition began the great uprising in which 
Europe precipitated itself upon Asia. This move- 
ment was destined to sacrifice millions of men in ten 
generations, and to occupy for more than two cen- 
turies the thoughts and efforts of kings, lords and 
people, of Church and State. It was, moreover, to 
play a very large part in the change from the mediz- 
val death-in-life to a great revival of learning 
ion and all the activities of life. 


, relig- 


earli- 
Himself a pilgrim in Palestine and a 
witness of the atrocities of the Turks, he returned 
home on fire with zeal in the cause of the rescue of 
the holy places from the hands of the infidel. He 
spoke to willing ears. Almost every village had its 
martyrs to Turkish cruelty and longed to avenge 
their sufferings. The dullness and misery of home 
life invited to any change, and the political necessities 
of the papacy, struggling as it was with the imperial 
power, lay strongly in the direction of the movement, 
which could not but exalt the authority of the head 
of Christendom. The pope, Urban LIL., joined his 
word of authority to the fiery call of Peter. Very 
opportunely there came from Constantinople an ur- 
gent request for help against the Turks. The Chureh 
stinted no promises of the remission of sins and cer 
tain salvation for those who wore the cross. 
need feel no surprise when we read that palace, mon- 
astery, cottage and hovel were alike emptied of their 
men, and often of women and children also, all cast- 
ing themselves into the great movement eastward. 
There was no lack of portent and miracle to encour- 
age them on their way. And with the sense of their 
sacred office upon them, they had no scruples to re- 
strain them from taking whatever they needed or 
wanted along the way. They were ready to sacrifice 
and degrade any number of the men for whom Christ 
died in order to reach and hold the mere places held 
sacred because they had been blessed by His presence 
a thousand years before. And they were sincere 
to such a depth had false leading and false teaching 
under the name of Christianity brought them. 


Peter the Hermit was the living voice of the 
est crusades. 


So we 
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Epitors: Lypia H. HALL, RACHEL W. HILLBORN, 
ELIZABETH LLoyp, R. BARCLAY SPICER. 


BUSINESS MANAGER : CHARLES F. JENKINS. 


PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 1, 1904. 


Reading matter, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us not later than Third-day morning. 

Please address all letters to N. W. Corner Fifteenth and 
Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


THE QUERIES. 

In recENT years the custom of the frequent read- 
ing and answering of the queries has come in for a 
considerable share of criticism. It is frequently ob- 
served that the answers expressed in a formal way, 
using such ambiguous ** Some 
Friends,” “*‘ Many Friends,” ete., and often formu- 
lated without a special investigation of the matter 
queried after, convey little real intelligence to the 
membership as to the real state of the Society. Some 
Friends feel that the queries belong to an era of 
past usefulness, and might advantageously be dis- 
pensed with altogether; others hold to the idea that 
the manner of answering them is at fault, and that 
verbal answers formulated by the meeting would 


expressions as 


make them a more vital part of the meeting’s inter- 
est. The general tendency is to give them less time 
and consideration than formerly belonged to them. 
There is no question that whatever tends to dead 
formality should be eliminated from a living Church, 
but we need seriously to consider whether the ten- 
dency to relegate the queries to an obscure place in 
the meeting’s proceedings is not a step toward the 


very condition of lifelessness which we desire to 
avoid. No organized church body can hold together 


without some common basis of principles and prac- 
tices to preserve its unity. Some of our members 
would like a written creed to serve this purpose, but 
this is fundamentally opposed to our central truth. 
Since we cannot be bound together by any common 
theologic profession, the bond of unity in conduct 
and practice must be kept by some kind of oversight 
from the religious organization, or disintegration 
would be a logical result. Our book of discipline is 
the most important means of preserving from gen- 
eration to generation our organized unity. As a 
whole it is used only as a reference book. Its con- 
tents are in a very small measure brought to the at- 
tention of the members when assembled in a meeting 
capacity. The queries form an exception to this rule. 


They, at very frequent intervals, form an essential, 


integral part of our business meeting. As to certain 
parts of the discipline, there are diversities of views 
among our members, but in so far as the queries are 
concerned, there is substantially but one view, and 
that is that the inquiries which they make (except, of 
course, the ones that seek statistical and time and 
place information) are concerning the maintenance 
of principles held to be vital by the Society. The 
testimonies against lotteries and gambling, against 
the use of narcotics and stimulants, against detrac- 
tion, those in favor of the support of a free gospel 
ministry, of simplicity in all things, of living our 
lives in love and unity with our fellows, of scrupulous 
honesty in business, of educating our children and 
providing for the needy, are essentials of Quakerism 
upon which we all agree, and the knowledge and prac- 
tice of which we desire to see extended and increased. 
How better can we keep these important testimonies 
constantly before the minds of our members, than by 
their frequent reading in the business meetings? The 
frequency with which the queries are read is prob- 
ably the most effective means thus far devised for 
impressing Friends and others with the essential 
things for which the life of a Friend is expected to 
stand. If their interrogative form were abandoned, 
and the testimonies which they embody were read in 
the meetings without formulating answers, much of 
their foree would be lost. We may accept without 
hesitation the statement often made, that they do not 
individually reach the members who most need their 
help, and that the value of the summarized answers 
from all the meetings is less explicit and valuable as 
information than it should be. But this criticism 
only reaches our application of the queries, not their 
subject matter nor the wisdom of using them. The 
information derived from the answers is a secondary 
matter. The purpose which they are designed to 
serve in directing the life and conduct of consistent 
Friends, is of primary importance. How to induce 
each member to make a searching personal applica- 
tion of each query to his own life is our present prob- 
lem. Certainly not by abandoning them, nor crowd- 
ing them out of our business meetings. Possibly 
some change in the manner of answering them might 
create a feeling of wider responsibility for the im- 
port of the answers. Any means of arresting the in- 
terest and attention of the meeting upon the kind of 
life that the queries call for, and fixing upon the in- 
dividual members a sense of responsibility in living 
up to their requirements, will be gladly welcomed. 
Until we know a better way, it seems to be the part of 
wisdom to try as best we can to vitalize the considera- 
tion of the queries by such means as we now possess. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 

President Roosevelt announced to the Interparlia- 
mentary Peace delegates, when they called on him, 
that he would at an early date ask the nations of the 
world to join in a second Congress at The Hague. 
This was in response to the following resolutions 
adopted at St. Louis by the Interparliamentary Peace 
Union: 


Whereas, Enlightened public opinion and the spirit of mod- 
ern civilization alike demand that controversies between na- 
tions be settled in the same manner as disputes between indi- 
viduals are settled—that is, by the judgment of courts in ac- 
cordance with recognized principles of law, this conference re- 
quests that the several governments of the world send dele- 
gates to an international conference, to be convened at a time 
and place to be agreed upon by them, for the consideration of 
the following questions: First. Questions for the consideration 
of which the conference at The Hague expressed the wish that 
a future conference be called. Second. The negotiation of 
arbitration treaties between the nations represented at the 
conference to be convened. Third. The advisability of creating 
a congress of nations to convene periodically for the discus- 
sion of international questions. And respectfully and cordially 
requests the President of the United States to invite all the 
nations to send representatives to such a conference. 


It is the President’s present intention, in about six 
weeks, to bring the matter to the attention of the na- 
tions of the world, with a view to ascertaining their 
desires as to the time and place of holding the second 
conference. As soon thereafter as the replies received 
shall warrant, the President will issue his formal call 
for the conference, which probably will be early in 
the coming year. 

The English papers, it is said, are not inclined to 
take this proposition very seriously, but to look on it 
as a “ bit of political play incident to the campaign.” 
It certainly will make it much easier for the peace 
people who are in line to vote for Roosevelt. In Ger- 
many there is much sympathy expressed, only the 
conference must not attempt anything like general 
disarmament or an adjudication of difficulties which 
touch the sovereignty and honor of States, as would 
be involved in any scheme of compulsory arbitration. 
Tke Russian papers make no comment. ' 


The University Extension Society of Philadelphia 
has received an offer of $10,000, on eondition that 
$40,000 more be raised toward a permanent endow- 


ment of this important work. The Society has been 
supported for the past fourteen years by the contri- 
butions of a comparatively small number of persons, 
aside from those who have paid merely for admission 
to its courses of lectures. It has greatly needed a 
permanent fund. 

The winter course of lectures and instruction will 
begin on Tenth month 31st. Lectures will be deliv. 
ered in Association Hall on every Second-day even- 
ing, from Tenth month 31st to Twelfth month 12th 
next, and from First month 2d to Third month 20th, 
and on every Third-day afternoon from First month 
3d to Third month 28th. A brilliant new feature of 
the season will be the recital-lectures of Walter Dam- 
rosch on “ Musical Masterpieces,” with which the 
season will be opened. The titles of his lectures will 
be: (1) “ Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony,” (2) 
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3rahm’s C Minor Symphony,” (3) “ Tschaikow- 
sky’s Pathetic Symphony,” (4) “Wagner’s ‘ Tristan 
and Isolde,” (5) ‘* Wagner’s ‘ Meistersinger, Act 
1,” (6) “ Wagner's ‘ Meistersinger,’ Acts 2 and 3.” 
Walter Damrosch illustrates his lectures with per- 
formances on the piano. Edward Howard Griggs, 
whose treatment of Dante’s and Goethe’s poetry and 
Plato’s philosophy from the lecture platform are well 
remembered in Philadelphia, will deliver twelve lee- 
tures on Shakespeare, beginning on Second-day even- 
ing, First month 2d. Dr. Guy Carleton Lee, of Johns 
Hopkins University and the Columbian University, 
will lecture six times on “ Spain and France in North - 
America.” Among the other lecturers will be Carle- 
ton Noyes, on “ Literature as the Interpretation of 
Daily Life”; Dr. Henry van Dyke, of Princeton 
University, on a subject vet to be announced, and 
J. C. Powys on “ Representative American Writers.” 
Study clubs conducted in connection with fhe lecture 
courses will meet in the Y. M. C. A. 
Third-day afternoons and evenings. 


building on 


The creation of a national board of health was 
urged in a paper before the International Congress 
of Arts and Sciences at St. Louis, by Dr. E. J. 
Lederle, former Commissioner of Health of New 
York. In discussing the adulteration of food prod- 
ucts, Doctor Lederle says: 

The extent to which commercial adulteration and substitu- 
tion is now practiced would be absolutely incomprehensible to 
the layman. Competition in trade has become so keen, and the 
substitution of inferior constituents in foods so general, that 
the honest manufacturer has hardly a chance to succeed. The 
use of injurious preservations has also been practiced to a 
scandalous extent. The only remedy for this evil condition 
will be the passage and enforcement of a Federal pure food law. 
Much the same opportunity is offered in a campaign against 
the vendor of patent medicines and secret nostrums. Few peo- 
ple understand the extent to which these articles undermine 
the public health, and there has been little or no attempt to 
assume official control over their production and sale. These 
nostrums are of several kinds. Some of them are prescriptions 
which have been commercialized by sharp business men, with 
all the help of advertising and guarantees of the remedy as a 
“cure-all.” Gullible people, who seem to be legion, are led 
into the errer of imagining that all diseases of the same general 
description will yield to the same remedy. They fail to recog- 
nize the important factor of idiosyncrasy, and the result is 
that nine out of every ten persons using such a remedy are not 
helped, and may be injured in health, as they surely are in 
pocket.. The remedy is official control. 


The opium question in the Philippines is to come 
up before Congress at its coming session. The com- 
mission appointed by Secretary Taft while Governor 
of the islands has made its report. It urges that the 
opium trade be made the subject of a monopoly at 
once. Inquiries were instituted in Japan, China, 
Hong Kong, Java, Formosa, Saigon, Straits Settle- 
ments and throughout the Philippines. It seems that 
the use of the drug is spreading among Filipinos to an 
alarming extent, and measures must be taken 
promptly to check the traffic in the drug. Five meth- 
ods of action were considered: high license, local op- 
tion, farming (the objectionable method of the Span- 
iards for the purpose of getting revenue), prohibi- 
tion and monopoly. Prohibition is said to be “ im- 
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practicable in an Oriental population.” There are 
70,000 Chinamen in the islands, and they are all 
propagating the use of opium. The system recom- 
mended is one of exclusive government monopoly, 
limiting the right of importation, wholesale and re- 
tail, of opium to the government, the exercise of the 
governmental function to be entrusted to upright, in- 
telligent, honorable and well-recommended persons, 
following the practice observed in Java, with the ob- 
ject of eliminating from such a responsible trust all 
personal and commercial interests which would tend 
to extend the sale of the drug. The recommendation 
‘is also made that the monopoly be replaced as soon as 
practicable by one of absolute prohibition. A svstem 
of registration and licensing for all chronic smokers 
is urged, limiting the right to procure opium in defi- 
nite quantities to them. As a corrective and eduea- 
tive measure, all Filipino opium habitues are to be 
deprived of the right of franchise and to be ineligi- 
ble to all public offices, municipal, provincial and in- 
sular. Gratuitous treatment of all habitues wishing 
to free themselves from the opium vice is to be pro- 
vided at government expense in the hospitals. Care- 
ful study of this question should be taken up by con- 
cerned philanthropic workers, so that they may take 
an intelligent part in shaping the kind of legislation 
that will be really the best for the people in the 
islands. 


John Foster Kirk, sometime editor of Lippincott’s 
Magazine, died on the 20th at his home in Chestnut 
Hill, Philadelphia. He was born in Frederickstown, 
N. B., in 1824. He received an academic edueation 
at Halifax, N.S. He came to Philadelphia with his 
parents in 1842, and took up literarv work, soon at- 
tracting widespread attention. _ His best-known works 
are *“ A Supplement to Allibone’s History of Au- 
thors ” and “ History of Charles the Bold.” He was 
secretary and assistant to William H. Prescott, the 
historian, from 1847 to 1859, and edited an edition 
of Prescott’s works. Many of his ablest articles ap- 
peared in the North American Review. In 1870 he 
was made editor of Lippincott’s, and held that posi- 
tion until 1893. From 1885 to 1888 he was a lee- 
turer on history in the University of Pennsylvania. 
He lived in Germantown from 1870 to 1893, and 
since that time had been a resident of Chestnut Hill. 
John Foster Kirk’s wife is Ellen Olney Kirk, who is 
well known as a writer. 


Before the Institute of International Law meeting 
at Edinburg Sir Thomas Barclay spoke at consider- 
able length of the agitation regarding a treaty of ar- 
bitration between Great Britain and America. He 
said that he hoped as soon as the election in the latter 
country was over substantial progress would be made 
in this direction, irrespective of which party was vic- 
torious. He explained there had been doubt regard- 
ing the attitude of Canada on this subject, but he had 
addressed meetings throughout the Dominion and 
found the proposition to settle differences with Amer- 
ica by arbitration was warmly welcomed. Sir Thomas 








said the peace of the world now depended upon the 
power of neutrals, and instanced the fact that the 
United States in the Venezuelan affair sent Great 
sritain, Germany and Italy to The Hague in order 
to settle their claims. 

Count Tisza, the Hungarian Minister of the In- 
terior, has rendered a decision prohibiting the Mor- 
mon propaganda within Hungary, upon the ground 
that such a movement is undesirable both from the 
standpoints of state policy and religion. The imme- 
diate occasion of the decision was the expulsion of 
two Mormon missionaries, who came from Salt Lake 
City to Temesvar eighteen months ago and attempted 
to organize a Mormon community among Hungarians 
who had formerly resided in Utah. The two mission- 
aries were promptly expelled, whereupon their Hun- 
garian friends appealed to the Minister of the In- 
terior, the result being the present decision. 

At the recent Trades’ Union Congress at Leeds, 
England—Great Britain’s parliament of labor, and 
the most widely authoritative organ of industrial 
opinion in the world—the question of international 
peace was in evidence in a_ practical way. It was 
unanimously agreed that Peter Curran should carry 
with him the fraternal greetings of the congress to 
those engaged in the peace movement who will be 
gathered in Boston. This is believed to be the first 
time there has been such a formal delegation to an 
international peace congress on the part of the body 
which represents the mass of a million and a half of 
the organized workers of England. 

The newly-appointed Minister of the Interior of 
Russia, Prince Sviatopolk-Mirsky, upon his arrival in 
t. Petersburg was given a reception that was in the 
nature of an ovation. A great deal is expected ‘of 
him by the public and the newspapers. The hope of 
much genuine accomplishment is based on the knowl- 
edge that the Prince comes into power enjoying to a 
peculiar degree the confidence of the Emperor. 
Sweeping changes in the Ministry of the Interior are 
anticipated. Little of the Plehve regime is expected 
to survive. 

In an address at St. Louis, on “ The Future City,” 
Professor Wuarin, of the University of Genevo, 
maintaining that the individual should be subserviet 
to the community, declared that, from a sanitary 
consideration, high buildings were detrimental to 
public health, and would, therefore, ultimately dis- 
appear from the topography of the future city. He 
said that the increase in the value of property on the 
outskirts of cities would compensate for these re- 
strictions. 


Says a dispatch from Washington, the experts of 
the United States Navy are preparing plans for a new 
battleship, which, when completed, will “ eclipse any 
fighting machine now in existence.” The battleship 
will be from 18,000 to 20,000 gross tonnage. 
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BIRTHS. 


BUNTING.—At Yeadon, Pa., on Eighth month 21st, 1904, to 
Chalkley B. and Anna G. Bunting, a son, named Edwin Bar- 
tram Bunting. 


LEWIS.—At Radnor, Pa., Seventh month 23d, 1904, to Levi 
and Henrietta Beistle Lewis, a son, who is named Tryon Lewis. 


DEATHS. 


BROWN.—Ninth month 13th, 1904, Elizabeth Brown, daugh- 
ter of Arthur and Martha Borradaile, aged over 85 years. She 
was born near Moorestown, N. J., Eleventh month Ist, 1818. 
She was married to Levi H. Brown, Seventh month 26th, 1838. 
To them were born two children—William D. Brown and Mar- 
tha A. Gibson, at whose home she has lived for twenty-one 
years. She came to this country when a child of eight years, 
with her parents, when the only way of traveling was with 
wagons. Coming at that early date she had to endure the 
hardships of pioneer life. Her married life was of short dura- 
tion, she being left a widow with two small children in three 
short years after marriage. She then returned to her father’s 
house, where she was the mainstay of the home, caring for her 
invalid mother until she reached the advanced age of 92 years. 
Disease then fastened itself upon her, and she removed to the 
home of her daughter where she was most carefully and pa- 
tiently cared for to the end of her long life. Her mental afflic- 
tion during the last eight years of her life required constant 
care and attention. Her husband was a birthright member 
of Westfield Monthly Meeting of Friends. She never became 
a member, but was a Friend in principle, manifesting her 
Christian faith even in her mental suffering. She was a con- 
stant reader of the Scriptures, having read the New Testa- 
ment through at least fifty times. One of her last expressions 
was, “ Heavenly Father, cleanse us from all sin. Give me a 
clean heart and renew a right spirit within me.” 


EVANS.—At her home, No. 19 East Central Avenue, Moores- 
town, N. J., on Ninth month 16th, 1904, Rachel L., widow of 
Joseph T. Evans, and daughter of the late Abraham and Abi- 
gail (Thorne) Lippincott, aged 84 years. The funeral took 
place from the Friends’ Meeting House, Moorestown, on 
Second-day, Ninth month 19th. Interment at Westfield Burial 
Ground. 


EYRE.—At the home of her son-in-law, Charles S. Platt, 
Norristown, Pa., Ninth month 20th, 1904, Macre P. Eyre, in the 
89th year of her age. 

She was for many years a beloved overseer and elder in 
Makefield Meeting, which services she faithfully performed. 
Having been a birthright member of the Society of Friends, 
this dear friend had inherited its principles, and her long and 
beautiful life was an exemplification of this inheritance. Truly 
she “lived her creed,” and proved her love to God by love and 
kindness to those by whom she was surrounded, or came in con- 
tact. For several years confined to her chair by an accident, 
her bright, cheery disposition, her interest in all good works, 
her sympathy with the young, her gentle patience in suffering, 
all tended to endear her to us, and the influence of her life 
reached out far beyond the limits of her room. Her funeral 
at Makefield, on the 23d, was largely attended. Sarah T. Lin- 
ville, Elizabeth Lloyd and others bore loving testimony to her 
beautiful character and life. 


HAYES.—At her home, near Embreeville, Pa., Ninth month 
21st, 1904, Carolien Hayes, widow of Jacob Hayes, in her 94th 
year; a member of Caln Quarterly Meeting. Interment at Ro- 
mansville. 

She was born in New Castle County, Del., 1810, daughter of 
John C. and Albina Philips. 

Carolien Hayes was a Friend of the older type; a pupil at 
Westtown; living the serene, wholesome country life, on the 
old farm beside the Brandywine. in Newlin Township, Chester 
County, which had been in her husband’s family since Colonial 
days. 

Through her life of nearly a century she loved her meeting, 
and was long a regular attendant at Romansville, being in re- 
cent years the last survivor of the older membership there. 

Her memory reached far back in the century; one of her 
earliest recollections was that of journeying to Washington in 
the presidency of the younger Adams, and of hearing Webster 
and Clay in the Senate. 

Cheery hospitality was a leading characteristic with Caro- 
lien Hayes. In her early and middle life, visiting among friends 
and relatives and receiving them at her home, was one of her 
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chief pleasures; and in her later years she was the center of 
a happy family group, taking lively interest in all their doings 
and ever welcoming their companionship and love. The merri- 
ment of her little great-grandchildren, of whom she had 
twelve, always entertained her; she liked to have them about 
her, and she shared to the very last in their cheeriness and sun- 
shine. 

She dearly loved the trees and flowers, taking delight in 
faithful tending of lawn and garden until far advanced in age. 
The last day before her brief fatal illness she sat with friends 
on the porch of the old homestead, and watched the peaceful 
meadow and the well-loved Brandywine. Her quiet happiness 
in the bright flowers and the brimming stream, and then in 
the firelight and song as she sat on that last evening among 
the young people round the hearth, will remain as a beautiful 
memory for us. 

Her long full life, rich in goodness and peace and joy, now 
gains a consecration which cannot be forgotten with the pass- 
ing years. J. R. H. 


KEYSER.—Passed away in Wrightstown on the morning of 
Ninth month 4th, 1904, Margery Smith Keyser, widow of Wm. 
Keyser and daughter of the late Ralph and Miranda Walton 
Smith, aged 71 years. Interment at Wrightstown, Pa. 


LEVIS.—On Ninth month 18th, 1904, Abbie A. Levis, wife 
of C. Grover Levis, of Catisville, Pa., and daughter of the late 
John W. Thatcher, of Aston Township, Delaware County, Pa. 


PUSEY.—On Ninth month 5th, 1904, Helen C., daughter of 
Edwin and Elizabeth Hoopes Pusey, in the 24th year of her 
age; a member of London Grove Monthly Meeting, Pa. 


THOMAS.—At King of Prussia, Chester County, Pa., on 
Ninth month 19th, 1904, Joseph W. Thomas, aged 73 years; an 
esteemed member of Radnor Monthly Meeting. 


REBECCA W. HAGERTY. 

Rebecca W. Hagerty was born in York County, Pa., being a 
daughter of Job and Rhoda (Altemus) Hoopes. In girlhood 
she attended school in Chester County, and later married 
William Henry Marvel, of New Garden, Chester County, Pa. 
who died, leaving her with two children, Howard T. Marvel, of 
near Avondale, Pa., and Mary R. Marvel, of West Chester. 

She afterwards married Washington Hagerty, of London 
Grove, and in 1874 they moved to West Chester, where she 
passed the remainder of her life. One son, Howard Hagerty, 
of Philadelphia, was born to them. 

She was a person of most amiable and unselfish disposition, 
always looking upon the bright side of life, seeing the good 
in her friends and ever excusing their faults. She was very 
domestie in her tastes and extremely fond of her home. She 
spent most of her life administering to the comfort and wel- 
fare of her dear ones, but being social in her nature she ever 
welcomed her friends with a genial smile and a cordial man- 
ner, and was very fond of and interested in the young. A 
friend has truly said of her: “Her gentleness, patience and 
motherhood will be like a beautiful picture to you, full of 
memories that will be helpful as well as a comfort to recall.” 

She endeavored day by day to live nearer the Father, and 
ever prayed that she might be prepared when the summons 
should come to go to meet the loved ones gone before. 


NOTES. 


Much interest is being expressed in the graded course of 
lessons proposed for use in our First-day Schools, and all teach- 
ers who can possibly arrange to do so should be present at 
the First-day School Association meeting, to be held at Race 
Street, Philadelphia, Meeting House, on Eleventh month 5th, 
1904. 


At their opening meeting, Tenth month 10th, the Young 
Friends of Philadelphia will hold their annual exhibition of 
photographs taken by members during the summer. It is de- 
sired that all contribute toward making it as extensive and in 
teresting as possible. It should be especially interesting this 
year, as many Friends who went to the Conference will be 
able to exhibit Canadian pictures and scenes of the northern 
waters. 


As delegates to the Peace Congress in Boston in Tenth 
month, John L. Thomas, of Pendleton, Ind., and Martha J. 
Warner, of Selma, Ohio, were appointed from Indiana Yearly 
Meeting; from Toronto Friends’ Association, Prof. McCurdy 
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and William G. Brown, of Toronto, and Thomas Jeffrey, of 
Cape Breton, have been appointed. Other Friends whom we 
know of as having a prospect of attending are Agnes Kemp, of 
Swarthmore, Pa.; R. Barelay Spicer, of the FrreNDS’ INTELLI- 
GENCER; Dr. Edward H. Magill, of New York; David Ferris, of 
Wilmington, Del.; Arabella Carter, secretary of the Universal 
Peace Union and associate editor of the Peacemaker; Dr. Sarah 
T. R. Eavenson, of Philadelphia; Susan W. Janney, of Philadel- 
phia; Abby Mary Hail, of Swarthmore. 





The following word comes from our Friend, A. Curtin Rus- 
sell, of Cleveland, O., where there is as yet no meeting of our 
branch of the Society: 

“ We have had a very pleasant and profitable visit from John 
J. Cornell and his wife. They came to Cleveland from Ohio 
Yearly Meeting, and were here on First-day, Ninth month 4th. 
We attended Orthodox meeting. John J. Cornell was invited 
to the platform and spoke briefly. In the afternoon he had 
a meeting in Wade Park, where Union services have been held 
during the summer. On Seventh-day evening we had several 
friends and neighbors at our house. Among them were Walter 
Malone and his wife, Emma, who are the leading persons in the 
Orthodox Friends’ Meeting here, and have a Bible Institute in 
connection with this meeting.” 





Charles Wagner, author of “ The Simple Life” met with the 
Friends at Arch Street, Philadelphia, at their Fifth-day morn- 
ing meeting on the 22d. “The benefit,” he said, “that comes 
to me from this service is beyond telling. It fills my soul. 
Your simplicity, your sincerity, are the ideal attitudes for wor- 
ship. What spiritual power comes in such a period as the time 
vou set apart for silent contemplation! Then, the heart ex- 
pands, the soul grows, the mind is cleared. Such meditation 
enables us to see ourselves as we are; brings us close to the 
Father. I admire the Friends for what they do and for what 
they are. Plain speech and simple living make men and women 
great. You have left an impress on your city and your coun- 
try that cannot be removed.” 





Little Britain Monthly Meeting, Lancaster County, Pa., was 
organized in Tenth month, 1804, and at a recent session a com- 
mittee was appointed to arrange for a proper observance of 
the centennial. 

This committee organized with Howard Coates, of Little 
Britain, chairman, and Annie E. Hambleton, of Wakefield, sec- 
retary. Seventh-day, Tenth month 22d, has been selected as 
the day, and Little Britain Meeting House the place for the 
meeting. 

Of those who will appear on the program, President Swain, 
of Swarthmore; Joseph S. Walton and Edwin R. Buffington 
will represent the society at large. Elmira King Wood, Charles 
E. Brown, Lewis K. Stubbs and Wilmer P. Bolton, whose great- 
grandfathers were active members at the opening session, will 
represent the old families, while Granville Coates and Howard 
Coates will speak for the younger, with a family membership 
of seventy years. A cordial invitation is extended to all. 





The First-day School, held at Fifteenth and Race Streets, 
Philadelphia, will re-open First-day morning, Tenth month 2d, 
at the regular hour, 11.45. 

An effort has been made to meet the existing needs of a more 
thorough acquaintance with Biblical teachings and a better 
understanding of the principles of the Society of Friends. We 
expect to follow in our classes during the coming season the 
carefully graded course of study adopted by the late Toronto 
Conference. 

This course provides Bible stories for the little children, fol- 
lowed by the historical narrative of the Old and New Testa- 
ments; a study of the organization of the Society of Friends, 
their testimonies and history; ethical and moral lessons based 
on the works of the prophets, and also from the gospel mes- 
sages, and study of the Bible as literature. 

It is hoped that this central location and convenient hour 
will induce Friends and others interested to attend regularly, 
and that they will be active in giving information of our work 
among acquaintances, extending a cordial invitation to meet 
with us in our desire for mutual helpfulness. 

ARTHUR C. JACKSON, Superintendent. 





The Junior Conference Class at Girard Avenue, Philadelphia, 
has sent out the following invitation: 

The Executive Committee take pleasure in calling thy atten- 
tion to the re-opening of the First-day School, Tenth month 2d, 
9.45 a.m., and at the same time ask thy co-operation in the 
effort to make our Junior Conference Class the established suc- 


cess necessary to the welfare of our First-day School and our 
own interest. 

For the 2d inst. we anticipate liberal discussion on interest- 
ing subjects. : 

Tenth month 9th, “Constantine and His Relation to the 
Church,” “Council of Nicea,” “Use of Civil Power by the 
Church.” 

Tenth month 16th, “Leo, the Great, His Life and Work,” 
two papers on the social life of the time. 

We hope thee can be with us and lend thy assistance to make 
the opening days of our class a success. 

Let us enroll thee as a member, in order that we may have 
our membership record completed at an early date. Will thee 
indicate thy feelings in the matter on enclosed card? 

Trusting to see thee on all class occasions, we are, 

Very cordially thine, 
THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 
CHARLES H. Paxson. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 
FROM A FRIEND IN AUSTRALIA. 


[After disposing of certain matters of business, including the 
renewal of his subscription to the INTELLIGENCER, a Friend 
writes as follows:] 





We very much appreciate the FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, and 
hardly know how we could get along spiritually without it. 
We are so situated as to be for practical purposes cut off en- 
tirely from Friends and Friendly connections, except what we 
get through this paper. My wife and I sit down every First- 
day morning, usually alone, although sometimes joined by a 
few others who have been drawn toward Quakerism through 
our passing our copy of the INTELLIGENCER on to them. They 
in turn hand it to others, and now every copy goes to five 
families regularly, sometimes more, none of whom knew any- 
thing about Friends previously, beyond the hazy ideas that are 
floating about. 

After nearly six years in Australia I am persuaded that there 
is a field white unto the harvest here, as there is a growing 
discontent with the clergy-bound churchianity, and Quakerism, 
if of the liberal type, would win many adherents whenever 
presented. . . . I find an open door whenever I broach the sub- 
ject, and my copy of the INTELLIGENCER is eagerly looked for 
by those to whom it is passed on, even though three months 
or more old. I am hoping the way may presently be opened 
for more extended efforts on my part, and doubtless this will 
be so when the divine controller of human affairs sees that the 
time is ripe. 

I noticed in the account of last year’s Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting that it was directed that some thousands of copies be 
printed for free distribution of H. M. Jenkins’s “ Religious 
Views of the Society of Friends” and Isaac H. Hillborn’s 
“Principles of the Society of Friends.” If not all disposed of 
I should like some, as I know I can put them to good use; 
perhaps a couple of dozen of each. I sent for a few of H. M. 
Jenkins’s, which he supplied before his death, and have one left. 
This is getting worn out through constant lending. Also, if 
there are any copies of Henry Wilbur’s “ Fellowship in Re- 
ligion ” for free distribution, I could use a number to good pur- 
pose. The need here is not so much explanation of Friends’ 
principles and views as short, bright presentations of truth, with 
just the information that Friends hold the truth and welcome 
the coming of those who are similarly convinced. The funda- 
mental principle of the inspeaking Word and the unnecessity, 
amounting to a positive retrogressive influence, of a paid min- 
istry, has an ever-increasing hold upon Australians in a hazy, 
indefinite way. Something is needed to crystallize this in in- 
dividuals and concentrate them in meetings. . . . Respectabil- 
ity and evangelicalism are out of touch with the rapidly-form- 
ing Australian national feeling. I feel sure Race Street Quak- 
erism is what is needed, and am prayerfully hopeful the way 
may open out soon. GILBERT ROWNTREE. 

West Sanely Bay, Tasmania, Australia, 8th mo. 24. 


Under the new regime of universal manhood suffrage, the 
State has become like a mining camp on the frontier. We 
claim that it should be reconstituted as a household, where, 
if a man is at the head for the protection and the defense, 
woman shall have her equal place as the mother, the daughter, 
the caretaker, the administrator, the conserver. We do not 


propose to change the existing sphere of women.—Mary Put- 
nam Jacobin, 
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BLUE RIVER QUARTERLY MEETING. 


Blue River Quarterly Meeting was held at Benja- 
minville, Ill., Ninth month 3d, 1904. 

The Meeting for Ministers and Elders met at two 
o’clock Sixth-day. While there were not many in at- 
tendance, yet there was a spiritual unity felt that will 
bind all who come close to the All-Father. From the 
reports there seemed to be a diverging line, but we 
think it is only from the standpoint of our observa- 
tion. 

Sixth-day evening the First-day School Quarterly 
Conference held its session. All reports manifested 
good work being done. Benjaminville school gave a 
review, in which two classes were represented. The 
primary class gave the golden text of each lesson. 
The other was well drille d and showed much care, 
both on the part of the teachers and scholars. Many 
commendations were given. 

Seventh-day morning the quarterly meeting con- 
vened at the usual hour. The first meeting was a 
memorable one, in which spirit touched spirit, and 
many expressions gave evidence that there was 
much interest in the worship. In the consideration 
of the state of Society, by the reading and answers of 
the queries, we were often reminded that there was a 
deeper inquiry concerning the welfare of our lives, 
and it was not in the letter, but in the life. The sub- 
ject of a new directory was considered and referred 
to the yearly meeting for its consideration, though 
the general thought expressed was that it was not nec- 
essary to have any but the list of isolated friends. 

First-day school, the next morning, began a little 
before ten o’clock, and was an interesting occasion. 
In the meeting for worship there was not only the 
silent travail of spirit, but vocal utterance that 
touched the fountains of soul life in many minds, and 
all gave expression that it was good to be there. 

The absence of two dear Friends, Elizabeth H. 
Coale, who was not able to be out but two hours on 
Seventh-day, gave us a feeling of sadness, and we felt 
lonely as we missed her active mind in the consider- 
ation of the business, but hope she may be restored to 
us again as of old. We also felt the absence of Joshua 
L. Mills, whose death occurred last fall, we having 
been at only one quarterly meeting before with him 
absent. It seemed we could not believe that he woula 
be with us no more, and we involuntarily said, “ Ab- 
sent, but not forgotten.” 

An evening meeting was held, and once again we 
were inspired to say, “ It is good to be in the place of 
worship,” ‘and rejoiced in the privilege of meeting 
with those who had been so long our companions in 
spiritual things. We remained in the neighborhood 
and visited for a few days before going up to the 
yearly meeting. Many pleasant memories come over 
the mind as we remember the close associations that 
were wont to be ours in the years that we lived in 
that locality, and we return thanks that it ever will 
remain to be cause of thankfulness, as we go over 
there; but many new faces are there, and it is few 
that are left of the old ties. 


Hoopeston, {Il. Mary G. Sarr. 
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DO WE NEED ENTERTAIN 
MEETINGS ? 


MENT IN 


[Read by Alfred Paschell before the after-meeting conference 
class at Doylestown, Pa., Ninth month llth, 1904.] 

The question is a natural one, in the times in which 
we live, and is practically impressed upon our atten- 
tion because of existing conditions and by thoughtful 
comparisons. The census of Friends does not show 
increase. Our young people are demanding some- 
thing in social and intellectual relations. 

The former condition indicates a need; the latter 
is healthful and promising. It betokens life, activity, 
interest, solicitude, on the part of members, in con- 
nection with Friends’ history and the principles for 
which the Society has born testimony. It evidences 
life, sincerity and earnestness, especially among the 
younger elements, that are encouraging 
and promising for the future. 

The question suggested seems to be answering it- 
seli, for itself, in increasing degree, in many Friend 
ly communities. There is no disposition toward 
change as to the meetings themselves; but supple- 
mentary to them it is felt to be encouraging and pro- 
fitable to join efforts and exercise, in mental and 
moral work. That there are many associations proves 
the fact and points the reason. 

The situation reached, therefore, may be said to be 
proof that it is not entertainment in meetings which 
Friends seek, but an additional opportunity for work 
which may be fairly called collateral to our religious 
asse mblages. 

To go a step further, other questions arise: What 
shall the work be? Who shall engage therein / 

As to character of work. Whatever cometh to the 
individual to do—mental, moral, vocal, physical, so- 
cial—which fulfills the standard of righteousness, is 
good wark. Actions are worth more than words, for 
the good of others is above the pleasuring of one’s 
self. In the common work of association, of a relig- 
ious-social character, different fields will open up be- 
fore different collections of individuals; different 
themes will suggest themselves to different persons. 
Whatever is earnestly done, to the glory of God, to 
the uplifting of man, cannot fail of proving helpful 
and beneficial; and they who do most of work are they 
who will gain greatest advantages. 

As to who shall e ngage in work. For the advance- 
ment of the individual each should participate. For 
the encouragement of meetings and the support of 
the principles of the Society all should unite 

The younger people should be invited and encour- 
aged to select and engage in such efforts as may en- 
list their attention and stimulate their interest. It is 
the strength of argument in favor of the use of music 
as a part of religious service that many people may 
participate therein. Now, if other work may be sub- 
stituted for music, work which each person may pur- 
sue individually, the result will be more marked than 
the combined effort of singing—just as all individual 
undertaking is more forceful and more rapid than the 
movement of masses. This is especially applicable to 
Quakerism, the world’s foremost exponent of indi- 
viduality in spiritual relations. 


for to-day 
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Here, then, is the situation we have reached. 
There is a manifest disposition—and a need back of 
it—for more active work of a character appropriate to 
and connected with the Society and what it stands for. 
It is in no degree antagonistic to our silent meetings, 
but supplementary thereto. 

That work which is good in principle and practical 
in character—nental, moral, spiritu: al—is worthy to 
engage the attention and study of Friends, and to in- 
fluence their lives and their relations with their fellow 
human beings. 

The most promising plan is the individual method 

each originating and furthering work, for himself 

herself, of others, aiding them where 
possible, contributing to the general amount of eduea- 
tion, advancement and spirituality of all, vet con- 
trolled by the inner personal influence ot devoted 
earnestness. 

The 


considerate 


world never more urgently needed excellent 
individuality in religion, morality, society or civics 
than now. No country more needs the exercise of 


these virtues and examples therein than a republic. 
No people should be more alive to this need, and their 


obligations, than the citizens of a democracy Of ali 
mankind none more than Friends owe a duty, of lead- 


ership and self-denial, in behalf of testimonies, prin- 
ciples and the traditions that are the Society’s herit- 
age. 

There is broad tield for work and obvious need for 


workers. The founders of Quakerism, in their day, 
recognized the duty incumbent upon them. Like ob- 
ligation before each of our doors now. Wor c OC- 
cupied the early Friends’ time and attention. They 
did not realize a need for entertainment. So shall it 
in the present. 

The organizations springing up denote the inher- 
ent activity of young minds, and their unerring im- 
pulse towards earnest undértakings. When this im- 
pulse finds its fruition then will entertainment, work 
and religious edueation be combined and the former 
will be merged in the service the latter will produce. 


prove 


Then the question first suggested will have been 
profits ably solved—tfor the individual first, for the So- 


} 


ciety in a secondary degree, and for the world 
large by the force of precept and example, and the 


impressiveness of faithful devotion consistently pur 
sued, 
PURITY. 

Written by Mary C. Blackburn, of Baltimore, and read in 
the First-day School at Fishertown, Pa. 

We have met to-day, not all members of one denomination 
of Christian people, but all are fellow candidates for immortal 
life, beginning here and extending on beyond, and we desire 
that this life shall be a happy one. 

The question, then, arises, How shall we make it so? 

We feel to answer, Largely in service to our fellow man, and 
in entering upon this work we should always remember to 
ask divine aid for its performance. In passing through this 
life we are constantly liable to come in contact with im 
purity in its varied forms. 

In looking over a book a short time ago I was impressed 
with the language used therein, which said, and I believe truth- 
fully so, that they who are impure in private life cannot long 
be pure in public. We cannot lead two lives. Either the higher 
aspirations of our nature will lift up the lower, or the lower 


will drag down the higher. 











— 


Then, surely, parents should commence when their children 
are at a very early age to instruct and to fortify them against 
the many evils by which they may be confronted. There 
should be no false delicacy existing between parents and their 
offspring. They should speak plainly but reverently of the 
wisdom, purity and beauty of the human body as it comes 
from the divine Father’s hand in accord with His law. Chil- 
dren will not remain long in ignorance of their being, and they 
should not. If the mother does not teach her daughters what 
her heart dictates as purity, truth and right, somewhere, some- 
how, they will get the other side. The father is equally re 
sponsible that his sons be carefully, judiciously and in ten- 
derness, love and sympathy informed of the dangers that lurk 
in and about their pathway as they go on in life, but that there 
is a protecting care which is sufficient to keep them from evil. 
God’s love is just as full and free to-day as ever it was. But 
we need a larger recognition of our spiritual and mental forces 
in governing our animal nature. And as mankind advances 
in civilization and religious thought we may confidently hope 
for this. God will meet every endeavor on our part as we seek 
to know and to understand the truth, for divine inspiration 
will come to man so long as there is anything needed to be 
done. 


We know that the aim and object of life should be perfec- 
tion, and if we are in our normal condition we long for this. 
Our passions, if rightly directed, are but impulses toward our 
Creator. Then the parents’ hands should be firmly placed in 
God’s as they seek to lead their children toward Him, con- 
stantly keeping in view the thought of divinity within them 
blended with the humanity. And they should be carefully im- 
pressed with the necessity of keeping their thoughts pure, for 
of a truth “as man thinketh in his heart, so is he,” for our 
thoughts actuate our lives and mould our character for good 
or evil. 

Nothing should impede the parents’ vigilance in guarding 
their young family against the pernicious literature that is 
sown broadcast throughout our land. Important as all eduea- 
tional mediums may be, there is none, perhaps, requiring great- 
er watchfulness and care than that which enters every house- 
hold through the papers of the day. The press does much to 
mould the thought, and impressions gained under its influence 
may form a basis on which rests the good or evil of the whole 
future life. Sin is sometimes presented in such insidious forms 
its presence scarcely can be recognized until its mission is ful- 
filled. Then let us, as faithful stewards, banish hurtful papers 
from our homes, and seek only such as will make no com-, 
promise with wrong. Let us so guard these avenues of evil 
that when the warm young hearts go out from our peaceful 
firesides to wider fields of duty they will carry with them deep 
convictions, leading ever to the right. The sentiments and the 


mode of thought of a community are largely a reflex of their 
daily papers. So potent a factor are they in character build- 


ing that the best welfare of the nation is dependent upon them. 
Then let us be watchful that they bring into the home only 
that which is dignified and that which will inspire to pure, no- 
ble thought and action. They will then prove to be a lever 
to lift the moral standard of our people to a higher and bet- 
ter plane of life. 


GEORGE SCHOOL NOTES. 


School Seventh month 15th, 


opened with an enrollment 
greater than ever before in the history of the school—174 
boarders and 34 day students. 


Seventh month 17th a reception was given by the old stu 
dents to the new; and, after spending the early part of the 
evening in the parlors, all were invited to the assembly room, 
where they had the pleasure of listening to illustrated talks 
by Dr. Walton, Prof. Hiatt and George Walton on the trip 
which they took during vacation through Scotland and Eng 
land. 

The Whittier Literary Society held its first meeting Seventh 
month 24th, with Mahlon Knowles as president, and Lucile 
Gawthrop as secretary. The program consisted of the follow 
ing: Piano Lucile Gawthrop; declamation, “ The Black 
Horse and His Rider,” Fred Chambers; a paper, “ My Trip to 
the St. Louis Exposition,” Roger Walton; recitation, “ Sara and 
Arabella,’ Anna Richards; reading vf “ The Whittier Green 
leaf,” Anna Stubbs; piano solo, Wm. Jenkins; reading, Ruth 
Price; two scenes from “ Birds’ Christmas Carol,” by nine 
the members. 

Lu Nette Garlock, who has had charge 
Training Department, 


solo, 


ot 


of the Girls’ Physical 
has accepted a position at Bryn Mawr 
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as director of physical training during the absence of Dr. 
Smith. The vacancy at George School will be filled by Olive 
Pyle, a graduate of George School in 1900, and a graduate of 
the Boston Normal School of Gymnastics in 1901. 

M. A. G. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 

Swarthmore College was formally opened by President Swain 
addressing the students at collection on Fifth-day morning, 
Ninth month 22d. After the address, which was published in 
last week’s issue of the INTELLIGENCER, he introduced the new 
professors—Robert C. Brooks, assistant professor of economics 
and social science; Franklin Spencer Edmonds, assistant pro- 
fessor of law; Charles E. Darling, assistant professor in me- 
chanical engineering, and Garret W. Thompson, an instructor 
in English. 

Later, on Fifth-day, President Swain left for a week’s visit 
to St. Louis, where he was invited to address an educational 
comvention at the Exposition. 

On the evening of the 23d the Somerville Literary Society 
held its opening meeting. In place of a literary program the 
regular election of officers for the first semester was held. 

There was a full attendance of students and friends at meet- 
ing on First-day morning, the 25th. Prof. Hoadley read an in- 
teresting paper, addressed particularly to the new students, 
advising them to make the best of this new life they are en- 
tering. 


BOOKS AND MAGAZINES. 


In this month’s Century Dr. S. Weir Mitchell concludes his 
autobiography of Washington, and Edith Wharton contributes 
the last of her papers on “Italian Villas and Their Gardens.” 
John Bates Clark discusses the real dangers of the trusts, and 
suggests some remedies. Anne Warner, author of the Susan 
Clegg narratives, tells a humorous story of “ Jathrop Lathrop’s 
Cow.” The most sensational article in the number, although 
there are two war papers, is one that tells farmers of a new 
discovery--how to inoculate the ground. The writer says: 
“A portion of inoculating material as it is mailed to the farm- 
er by the government consists of three different packages. .. . 
The package can be carried in your pocket, and yet does more 
work than several cartloads of fertilizer. It costs the govern- 
ment less than four cents a cake, or less than a cent an acre, 
and saves the farmer thirty or forty dollars, which he would 
have to spend for an equal amount of fertilizer. Different cul- 
tures are sent for different crops. The results have been sur- 
prising.” 


The serious article of this number of St. Nicholas is the ac- 
count, by George Ethelbert Walsh, of “ What a Lump of Coal 
Could Do.” He shows, with much interesting detail, how a 
laboring man could carry in his pocket enough potential energy 
to perform all his tasks for several days; how the energy in 
one lump of coal would be sufficient to run an electric motor 
ear full of passengers two and one-half miles at the rate of 
twenty miles an hour, or carry a train of six ordinary cars and 
a heavy Pullman sleeper and dining room car one-sixth of a 
mile at the rate of twenty-five miles an hour. F. B. Wicker- 
sham’s sketch of the life of Mme. Ronner, under title of 
* Pussy’s Friend,” is illustrated with reproductions of several 
of Mme. Ronner’s delightful cat sketches. 


McClure’s has more than the usual allowance of stories, 
beginning with a pathetic story of child life by Frances Hodg- 
son Burnett. For readers who find fact more interesting than 
fiction Lincoln Steffens discusses the political situation in Illi- 
nois under the heading. “ Enemies of the Republic.” He claims 
that after an eight years’ political war, within the party lines, 
the Republican party in that State has been brought to rep- 
resent the people. While showing how large business corpora- 
tions have corrupted politics, the writer shows also how good 
citizens can prevent such corruption if they will work together 
with courage, patience and good sense. 

Scribner's Magazine for Tenth month contains an article on 
the British Royal Academy, by its secretary, Fred A. Eaton. 
He gives an interesting account of the great men and great 
pictures which are associated with Burlington House. A phase 
of the Russo-Japanese war is shown by Thomas F. Millard. 
who has been four months with Kuropatkin’s army. He out 
lines the main course of the campaign in Manchuria, and de 
scribes the causes which have led to the Russian defeat. 
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The admirable paper on “Old English Sacred Drama,” by 
Prof. Felix E. Schelling, in Lippincott’s Magazine, seems to be 
in response to the awakened interest in “Old Morality ” plays. 
The illustrations are particularly arresting and enlightening. 
“The Winter Window-Garden,” by Eben E. Rexford, an au- 
thority on floriculture, tells just what should be done now to 
insure the lovely cheer of bloom throughout the winter. 


Bulletin No. 68 of the Pennsylvania State College of Agri- 
culture Experiment Station presents the results of trial at the 
station of various methods of steer feeding. These bulletins 
are distributed free of charge to residents of the State of Penn- 
sylvania, and will be mailed regularly to any who so request. 
Address, Director of Experiment Station, State College, Centre 
County, Pa. 


THOROUGH-GOING WORK 
FRANCE. 
[By John Graham Brooks in his recent book on “ The Social 


Unrest; ” from his chapter on the work: of the Radicals in 
France. | 


FOR PEACE IN 


This brief account would lack both truth and justice, if it 
failed to note another high quality that is perhaps at present 
more useful to the cause in France than the best “ municipal 
housekeeping.” This is the socialist appeal to the national 
conscience to begin disarmament. Under the magnetic leadership 
of the scholarly Jaurés, thousands of Frenchmen are for the 
first time admitting the vast stupidity of the increasing mili- 
tary burdens of that people. In the name of the working 
classes, Jaurés cries hait to this criminal policy. With a-sus- 
tained moral passien that reminds one of Mazzini, he calls 
upon his countrymen to rise above the petty provincialism 
* marked off by the surveyor’s line,” and “ enter upon the ways 
that lead toward seif-respect and brotherhood.” His stinging 
utterances against the slowness and inactivity of the church, 
in this effort toward an international morality, has stirred 
multitudes of people in that country. “Is the work,” he asks, 
‘which the professed followers of Christ have so infamously 
neglected, to be done by socialists ? ” 

In a great hall packed with students, I once heard a three- 
hours’ debate on this subject, between a priest and a socialist. 
It was the heavy task of the priest to argue, throughout, for 
the necessity of the army, “human nature being as it is.” 
Every popular catchword about the flag and patriotism was 
brought into skillful use, in his apology for Christian nations 
in their elaborate preparation to carry slaughter and death 
among their fellow-Christians. Was not a 
navy forsooth the best safeguard of peace? 

The plea of the socialist was for a policy, every practical 
aim of which should lead toward fraternity, by throwing off the 
express signs and symbols of enmity. For a long future, he ad- 
mitted the necessity of a “home militia” for possibie self 
defence, but asked that every youth be taught ethically that 
all preparation for offensive war is a crime against humanity 
and the last insult to the Christian tradition which stands (it 
it stands for anything) for peace and good-will among men. 

I came away from this debate with a professor in the local 
university. He said with much feeling, “To have that debate 


great army and 


here once more would unchurch every student in the university 
and make him a socialist, if it has not already done so.” 

It is in this spirit that socialists are uniting in a noble at 
tempt to sting Christian nations into some sense of 
shame because of this great iniquity. In this holiest of all 
crusades, Jaurés and his followers are at the front 


moral 


DEFECTS IN NEW EDUCATIONAL 
METIIODS. 


Professor Barrett Wendell’s article on “ Our National Super- 
stition” in the current number of the North American 
Review will be read with profound interest by all who are in- 
terested in the education of American vouth. Americans be 
lieve that our national salvation depends upon education, and 
in that belief they spend vast sums upon schools and colleges. 
What kind of education do these institutions impart? The an 
swer which Professor Wendell gives to that question is dis 
couraging, is even appalling. He was for years a member of a 
committee in Harvard, whose duty it was to scrutinize the 
qualifications of students from other colleges who desired to 
become candidates for degrees at Harvard, and his testimony 
is that the committee were frequently confronted with Bachel- 
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ors of Arts who seemed virtually uneducated. In the course 
of his experience, also, it has seemed to him that the boys who 
reach college from preparatory schools are proving flabbier and 
flabbier in mind. This phenomenon Professor Wendell regards 
as a proof of the failure of the new methods of education, 
whereby, after the fashion of the kindergarten, the pupil is per- 
mitted to confine himself to subjects which interest him. Such 
methods make no provision for the training of the will, and it 
is the faculty of voluntary, as distinct from spontaneous, at- 


INTELLIGENCER. 


| 


tention which education, in the broad sense, ought surely to | 


cultivate. 
mathematics were better instruments of education than for a 
long time many people have supposed them to be. Professor 
Wendell says: 

“ You can hardly imagine a subject, essentially uninteresting. 
which would not reward plodding work with a similar result 
with substantial ignorance of the matter studied, but with in- 
creasingly and lastingly muscular power of voluntary atten- 
tion. The only actual practical virtue which lies in the tradi- 
tional subjects comes mostly from the accident that they are 
traditional. As a natural consequence, they have acquired, 
through the centuries, a degree of precision not yet attained 
by any rivals. Even unsympathetic and unintelligent teachers 
ean, therefore, keep closer watch of them. If the attention of 
boys who study. classics or mathematics begins to wander, it 
can instantly be perceived as vagrant. If it errs, its errors 
can swiftly and certainly be corrected. And the very fact that 
the classical languages are dead, and that the abstractions of 
mathematics must generally seem repellently lifeless, is part 
of the secret of their educational vitality. Of late years, it 
has often been supposed that training in natural science would 


Looked at from this point of view, the classics and | 
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would have a higher educational value, than training in the old 
humanities. So far as my observation has gone, this has not 
yet proved the case. And one reason why it has not, I am dis- 
posed to think, is because the natural sciences are apt now- 
adays to prove a shade too interesting. In the end, according- 
ly, like other alluring things, they often excite an attention 
inore nearly spontaneous than voluntary. If so, the study of 
them would inevitably result rather in technical information 
and habitual aptitude of a special kind, than in any broad gen- 
eral training, available for any other service than that imme- 
diately concerned.” 


A COINCIDENCE WITH SIGNIFICANCE. 

We see it noted in a contemporary that the Czar’s son and 
heir was christened at Peterhof on the anniversary of the day 
on which that monarch issued to the world his famous pro- 
posal for a Peace Conference. It may or may not have been 
a mere coincidence; it probably was one. But one would fain 
hope that the significance of the day may be of good augury 
for the future of Russia and her coming ruler. The Hague 
Tribunal has already done some good, and is likely to do a 
great deal more as the years go on. And albeit the Czar’s sin- 
cerity in his solicitude for peace has been .put in question 
through subsequent events, we have never been disposed to 
doubt that his peace proposals were the outcome of personal 
conviction and desire. The heir to the throne of all the Rus- 
sias, if he lives, will see great changes in the administration 
of that great empire, we believe, before he comes to the throne. 
The constitutionalizing of Russia must come about—or her 
destruction—before many vears.—Christian Guardian (Tor- 


do more for the power of voluntary attention, and therefore | onto). 





CALENDAR OF MEETINGS. | 
PHILADELPHIA. | 
Monthly 


FIRST-DAY MEETINGS, 


Under care of Philadelphia 
Meeting: 

Fifteenth and Race Streets, 10.30 a.m.; 
First-day School, 11.45 a.m. 

Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Ave- 
nue, 11 a.m.; First-day School, 10 a.m. 


Under the care of Green Street Monthly 
Meeting: 

Fourth and Green Streets, 10.30 a.m. 

Germantown, 10.30 a.m. 

Frankford, 10.30 a.m. 

Fairhill, 3.30 p.m.; First-day School, 2.30 
p-m. 

Under joint care of Philadelphia Month- 
ly Meeting and of Green Street 
Monthly Meeting: 

Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue, 
11.00 a.m.; First-day School, 9.45 a.m. 





Merion Meeting convenes at 10.30 
o’elock. Visiting Friends are conveyed 
free of charge by hack from Narberth 
Station, on the main line. All Friends 
and attenders of Friends’ meetings are 
cordially welcomed. 


Counting the Cost 


Thirty-six Dollars Each Year 
Three Dollars a Month 
Ten Cents a Day 


On the average, will secure to you $7,000 at the end 
of twenty years. 


Should you die the day after the policy is issued your 
family gets the $7,000. 


Larger amounts in proportion. 


We will lend 
you money 
on this policy 


lt may be 
surrendered 
Jor cash 


After three years it will be in full force for nearly 
Twelve Years Longer, no premiums being required. 


Get this, 


10th mo. Ist (7th-day).—Girard Ave. 
Young Friends’ Association at 8 p.m. 
Opening meeting for 1904-5. A cordial 


invitation to come and bring others. 


10th mo. 2d (lst-day).—At Birming- 
ham Meeting House, Chester County, 


Pa., a circular meeting, under care of a 
committee of Concord Quarterly Meet- 
ing, at 3 p.m. 


10th mo. 2d (Ist-day).—Opening day 
of First-day School at 17th St. and Gi- 


rard Ave., Philadelphia, at 9.45. Both 
Junior and Senior Conference Classes 
begin the season’s work at the same 
time. 


Continued on page iii.) 


Free Booklet with full information by mail. 
and think and—act. 


Assets, $62,000,000. 


Penn Mutual Life 


Insurance Co. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Surplus, $7,500,000. 








